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THE QUESTION OF CATEGORIES 





HAT is a category? What problem does metaphysics try 
to solve in offering a system of categories? There is surpris- 

ingly little in the literature specifically directed toward answering 
these questions. Yet unless we have some modicum of clarity on 
the matter we are liable to be misled, either in attempts at meta- 
physical construction or in criticism of their possibility. The re- 
marks that follow are intended to stimulate thought about the 
notion of categories. They do not pretend to be an analysis of 
the nature of a category or of the problem of categories. One would 
need the space of a book for that. They are offered rather in the 
hope that those who are interested in metaphysics may be moved 
to concentrate their attention on the subject. I can think of 
nothing that would be as healthy for the present state of meta- 
physical inquiry as a thorough airing of the question of categories. 

The three philosophers whose names are most intimately as- 
sociated with the notion of categories are Aristotle, Kant, and 
Hegel. It is therefore of particular interest that all three were 
concerned with categories as key concepts in metaphysics and that 
for each of them the idea of a category is bound up with the notion 
of intelligible structure. . 

Although in Aristotle the categories are ultimate types of 
predicates, and also ultimate types of objects named by expressions 
which are in no way composite, the most characteristic and most 
important conception of them is as senses of being per se or 
essential being. We express the being per se of something when 
we express what it is by its very nature. But what it is by its 
very nature, or essential nature, is its essence.2 And we know the 


1 Metaphysica, 1017a22 ff. (ed. Ross, Oxford): ‘‘The kinds of essential 
being are precisely those that are indicated by the figures of predication; for the 
senses of ‘being’ are just as many as these figures. Since, then, some predicates 
indicate what the subject is, others its quality, others quantity, others relation, r 4 
others activity or passivity, others its ‘where,’ others its ‘when,’ ‘being’ has a e 
meaning answering to each of these.’’ Compare Topica, 103b20-104a2. 

2 Metaphysica, 1029b13 (Ross, Oxford): ‘‘The essence of each thing is 
what it is said to be propter se. For being you is not being musical, since 
you are not by your very nature musical. What, then, you are by your very 
nature is your essence.’’ “ 
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essence of something when we know the cause whereby it is what 
it is.3 Thus to know the essential being of something is to know 
the causal structure in virtue of which it is what it is and is 
intelligible as such. 


3Analytica Posteriora, Bk. II, 1-2 (ed. Ross, Oxford). Note particularly: 
‘*We conclude that in all our inquiries we are asking either whether there 
is a ‘middle’ or what the ‘middle’ is: for the ‘middle’ here is precisely the 
cause, and it is the cause that we seek in all our inquiries. Thus, ‘Does the 
moon suffer eclipse?’ means ‘Is there or is there not a cause producing eclipse 
of the moon?’, and when we have learnt that there is, our next question is, 
‘What, then, is this cause?’; for the cause through which a thing is—not is 
this or that, i.e. has this or that attribute, but without qualification is—and 
the cause through which it is—not is without qualification but is this or that 
as having some essential attribute or some accident—are both alike the ‘middle’. 
By that which is without qualification I mean the subject, e.g. moon or earth or 
sun or triangle; by that which a subject is (in the partial sense) I mean a 
property, e.g. eclipse, equality or inequality, interposition or non-interposition. 
For in all these examples it is clear that the nature of the thing and the 
reason of the fact are identical [my italics]: the question ‘What is eclipse?’ 
and its answer ‘The privation of the moon’s light by the interposition of the 
earth’ are identical with the question ‘What is the reason of eclipse?’ or 
‘Why does the moon suffer eclipse?’ and the reply ‘Because of the failure 
of light through the earth’s shutting it out.’ .... Thus, as we maintain, 
to know a thing’s nature is to know the reason why it is [my italics]; and 
this is equally true of things in so far as they are said without qualification to 
be as opposed to being possessed of some attribute, and in so far as they are 
said to be possessed of some attribute such as equal to two right angles, or 
greater or less.’’ As W. D. Ross says (Aristotle, Methuen, London, 1923, p. 
50), ‘*Thus the demonstration of the attribute as necessarily following from 
some cause requires only verbal alteration to provide its definition.’’ We should 
add that scientific demonstration and explanation are here strictly equivalent. 
See also De Anima, Bk. II, 2, 413a11 ff. (ed. Ross, Oxford): ‘‘Since what 
is clear or logically more evident emerges from what in itself is confused but 
more observable by us, we must reconsider our results from this point of view. 
For it is not enough for a definitive formula to express as most now do the 
mere fact ; it must include and exhibit the ground also [my italics]. At present 
definitions are given in a form analogous to the conclusion of a syllogism; e.g. 
What is squaring? The construction of an equilateral rectangle equal to a 
given oblong rectangle. Such a definition is in form equivalent to a conclusion. 
One that tells us that squaring is the discovery of a line which is a mean 
proportional between the two unequal sides of the given rectangle discloses 
the ground of what is defined.’’ And finally, two most important passages: 
‘¢When one inquires into the cause of something, one should, since ‘causes’ 
are spoken of in several senses, state all the possible causes’’ (Metaphysica, 
1044a33) ; ‘‘ We think we have scientific knowledge when we know the cause, 
and there are four causes. . . . Hence each of these can be the middle term 
of a proof. ..’’ (Analytica Posteriora, II, 11). It follows clearly that a 
complete explanation, and hence a complete knowledge of the essential nature of 
a thing, requires a grasp of all the causes involved. The above passages are 
fundamental to any intelligent discussion of what Aristotle conceives of as 
essence or essential nature. 
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While the causes and principles reappear universally in all 
things, nevertheless their universality is only analogical. There 
remain differences, and hence different ultimate kinds of essential 
natures and beings per se. These ultimate kinds of essences are 
the categories: substance, quantity, quality, relation, time, place, 
_and the like. We may use the universal concepts of form, substrate, 
source, end, actuality, and potentiality in analyzing the intelligible 
structure constituting substantiality or quantity or quality, but 
their causal principles and principles of actuality and potentiality 
nevertheless differ. Thus the substrate of quality is a substance, 
whereas the substrate of a substance is matter; and while these 
fulfill analogous functions in constituting the respective essences, 
they do not share an identical factor, a universal ‘‘substrateness’’ 
(i.e., substrate is not a genus or a species). 

If, then, the categories represent ultimate kinds of predicates 
or ultimate kinds of objects, they represent the ultimate kinds of 
intelligible predicates or objects, i.e., objects in their réle as under- 
standable inhabitants of a cosmos. The conceptions by which we 
enroll objects under the categories are not our first impressions 
of them, tagged with accidental accretions, or obscure and empty 
by reason of our ignorance of causes, but our last impressions, 
purified of the irrelevant and illuminated by insight. What re- 
mains of -unintelligibility in them is what is there essentially, as 
matter is a component of natural substances. 

The Aristotelian conception of metaphysics as the study of being 
per se and its essential attributes includes more than the study of 
the categories or types of essence. Aristotle thought that both 
unity and goodness (which the medievals later dubbed transcend- 
entals) were equi-predicable with being, sharing its universality 
and analogy. But here too the unity and goodness he had in mind 
were essential unity and goodness. What is, is one. But the 
oneness thus predicable of it is not an accidental or an arithmetical 
unity but a causal unity or unity of essential structure. And so 
also the metaphysical goodness of anything consisted in the degree 
of unity of being it possessed essentially or achieved: being, viewed 

from the aspect of finality. 


4 Metaphysica, Bk. Lambda, 4-5 (Ross, Oxford): ‘‘The causes and prin- 
ciples of different things are in a sense different, but in a sense, if one speaks 
universally and analogically, they are the same for all.’’ ‘And in yet another 
way, analogically identical things are principles, i.e. actuality and potency; 
but these also are not only different for different things but also apply in 
different ways to them.’’ ‘‘... the causes of things that are not in the 
same class, e.g. of colours and sounds, of substances and quantities, are different 
except in an analogical sense.’’ . 
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Again, the conception of being divides, according to Aristotle, 
into potentiality and actuality. These, however, appear when being 
is analyzed with respect to its causal determination. In the 
sphere of becoming and change, potential and actual must be under- 
stood by reference to their réles in the structure of process. The 
potential is what, under suitable conditions, becomes actual ; and the 
actual is what the potential then becomes. The distinction is dis- 
covered in the analysis of the intelligible order of process, and in 
its turn operates to give a coherent account of process. Similarly 
in the logical sphere. The genus, as potency, is what is determinable 
into the species, as intelligible outcome, by the differentia as prin- 
ciple of actuality. There is no process here, since we are concerned 
not with coming to know but with the object of knowledge. Yet the 
logical sequence is analogous to process, and there is a ‘‘causal 
determination’’—i.e., an intelligible determination—of genus into 
species analogous to that of clay into a statue. 

Thus the major concepts of Aristotle’s metaphysics—the four 
causes, the categories, unity and goodness, and the potential and 
actual—are all formulated with one end in view: the development 
of the theory of the structure of intelligibility of what exists. 

Aristotle called only the senses of being per se, i.e., the ultimate 
kinds of essential beings, categories. Hence it would not be 
literally true to say that his metaphysics consisted solely in the 
study of categories. But the meaning of the term has changed in 
modern times, coming to refer not only to kinds of beings but also 
to the various types of factors, modes, relations, and entities 
ultimately involved in the constitution of intelligible structure. It 
does not seem strange to a modern ear, although it would have 
to a contemporary of Aristotle, to hear of the categories of unity, 
value, possibility, necessity and actuality, matter and form, and the 
like. In this broader modern sense of the term, all of Aristotle’s 
categories—the causes, the senses of being per se, unity and good- 
ness, potency and act, matter and form—figure as the elements 
required in order to account for the types and characteristics of 
intelligible structures and their relationships within the cosmos. 

A similar result appears when one examines Kant. 

Immanent metaphysics, the metaphysics of nature, is occupied, 
Kant says, ‘‘ with those concepts a priori to which the corresponding 
objects, commensurate with them, can be given in experience.’’® 
It issues in a system of concepts and laws which ‘‘form the a 
priori basis of nature, regarded as the sum of the objects of ex- 


5 Critique of Pure Reason, B xix, p. 23, in the translation by Norman 
Kemp Smith (Macmillan, 1933). 
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perience.’’® These concepts are the categories, and the principles 
are those which can be asserted about nature in view of the fact 
that nature conforms in its structure and order to the categorial 
unities (the axioms, anticipations, analogies, and postulates). 

Transcendent metaphysics attempts to transcend the limits of 
experience and appearance, seeking the unconditioned as completing 
the series of conditions.’ Its objects are God, Freedom, and Im- 
mortality, or the Self, the World, and the Divine. As a speculative 
science it is impossible: no empirical objects correspond to its - 
concepts or Ideas, although these latter may have a regulative 
function in guiding empirical inquiry. 

Thus the metaphysics that is possible as a science is immanent 
metaphysics, the theory of the categorial structure of nature or the 
empirical world, and of the thought that comprehends it. This 
is the structure in virtue of which it is a world, in virtue of which 
it is at all comprehensible, in virtue of which thought can grasp it 
as possessing intrinsic meaning. The categories, as pure concepts, 
give unity to the synthesis of the manifold of intuition. They 
represent the formal elements by which objective judgments con- 
cerning empirical reality are possible and by which the manifold of 
sense can at all be presented in experience as appearing in the 
form of acosmos. We can experience and judge facts, for example, 
which involve substantial things because, when the logical concept 
of that which is a subject but not a predicate is schematized as the 
permanent in time, we are given a formal device into which the 
sense manifold can fit meaningfully. And so also with the other 
categories. 

Because Kant begins with judgment and its meaningful unity 
(and hence with fact and its meaningful unity), his categories are 
not simply a list of fundamental types of beings or essences, like 
those so-called by Aristotle. They are an attempt at a system 
of the fundamental modes of intelligible organization of fact. 
Thus whereas for Aristotle one category is that of substance, cor- 
responding to the intelligible structure of things, for Kant the 
correlative category is that of inherence and subsistence, or sub- 
stance and accident, corresponding to the intelligible structure of 
facts about things. 

It would be easy to develop this difference between the two 
approaches into supposedly basic metaphysical difference between 
emphasis on the priority of parts or wholes, external or internal 
relations, correspondence or coherence in truth. But before being 
led in the direction of such merely formal contrast we should re- 
6 Ibid. 
7 Op. cit., B xx, p. 24, in Smith. 
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member that while Aristotle’s list of categories so-called is a list 
of types of beings, and not of facts, the corresponding categories of 
fact nevertheless find a place in his system. Thus the inherence 
of attribute in substance, the distinction and relation of the actual, 
possible, and necessary, the modes of unity, plurality, and totality, 
the contrast of being and non-being and the forms of limitation and 
determinacy of being, are all recognizably central concepts in the 
Aristotelian system. And equally the Kantian system is unable to 
state its categories of relation without reference to the terms of 
the relations. Differences in interpretation of the categories, in the 
modern broad sense of the word, no matter how deep, are therefore 
of secondary importance beside the fact that both philosophers 
include them and make them the central and chief conceptual 
constituents of metaphysics, precisely because metaphysics, as a 
scientific discipline with its own peculiar domain of investigation, 
is concerned with the organization of the real as such. 

The organization of the real is, for Hegel, the organization of 
the intelligible. Indeed, so far does this identification extend that 
no room is left in reality, whatever is left in appearance, for what 
escapes intelligibility. Reality is comprehended by means of, and 
as consisting in, the forms of organization studied in logic, to which 
Hegel gives the name of categories. The science of metaphysics is 


the science of logic. And its categories are the spiritual hierarchy, 
the heart and center of things. The other philosophical sciences, 
of Nature and Mind, 


take the place, as it were, of an Applied Logic, and . . . Logic is the soul 
which animates them both. Their problem in that case is only to recognize 
the logical forms under the shapes they assume in Nature and Mind,—-shapes 
which are only a particular mode of expression for the forms of pure thought.8 


But logic is no mere formal study which abstracts from all matter 
and content. Its forms, the categories, are the concrete unities con- 


8 Logic (Encyclopedia), transl. by William Wallace as The Logic of 
Hegel, Oxford, London, 2nd ed. 1892, p. 50 (Section 24). Note also in this 
section: ‘‘ Logic therefore coincides with Metaphysics, the science of things set 
and held in thoughts,—thoughts accredited able to express the essential reality 
of things,’’ and later, ‘‘It will now be understood that Logic is the all-animating 
spirit of all the sciences, and its categories the spiritual hierarchy. They are 
the heart and centre of things: and yet at the same time they are always on 
our lips, and, apparently at least, perfectly familiar objects. But things 
thus familiar are usually the greatest strangers. ... Logic is usually said 
to be concerned with forms only and to derive the material for them from 
elsewhere. But this ‘only,’ which assumes that the logical thoughts are nothing 
in comparison with the rest of the contents, is not the word to use about forms 
which are the absolutely-real ground of everything. Everything else rather is an 
‘only’ compared with these thoughts. ’’ 
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stitutive of things in their contents. The task of logic, from one 
point of view, is to determine the conditions under which thinking 
reaches a successful conclusion. Taking all possible thinking into 
account, logic must indicate how it is to be organized if it is to 
reach a full, adequate, complete grasp of reality. On the Hegelian 
conception of the nature of thinking, with its dialectically necessary 
sequence, the science of logic itself will be a process of thought 
which, starting with its idea, allows that idea to develop itself of its 
own internal necessity until it reaches its proper goal. It will start 
with the poorest and least developed category, that is, the poorest 
and least developed mode of reality and of reality’s apprehension, 
and trace its dialectical evolution into the richest and most de- 
veloped, the complete and truly adequate mode of being real and 
thinking the real. 

But to define the conditions of thinking truly about reality is to 
express the essential nature of reality. Only an appeal to this 
nature is competent as a criterion of truth. Method can not be 
separated from content. To know how to think a thing truly, you 
have to have a true knowledge of what the thing is, and conversely. 
This is why logic and metaphysics are finally identical. If in logic 
we are carried through the sequence of categories by which thought 
comprehends reality, we observe in that very process the develop- 
ment of the idea of truth—truth, not simply in the sense of the 
agreement of a thought with its object, but of the agreement of the 
existence of a thing with its notion. 

Each category, if universalized and employed as the method 
of defining and comprehending the real, gives rise to a metaphysics. 
Thus the category of being is the basis of Eleaticism, that of be- 
coming inspires the metaphysics of Heraclitus, that of matter leads 
to materialism, and so on. And since in the dialectical sequence 
each category includes whatever is of worth in its predecessors, the 
last category, that of the absolute idea, will articulate the complete 
structure of the real. Thus again, in Hegel as in Aristotle and 
Kant—to both of whom, indeed, he was indebted for his view of 
metaphysics—metaphysics is concerned with categories because they 
express that intelligible structure in virtue of which things are 
what they are and are comprehensible as such. 

Once it is decided that metaphysics is centrally concerned with 
categories, as the modes of causal-intelligible organization of the 
real, the basic question arises of the principles by which the 
categories are to be ordered, the problem of systematization of the 
categories. 

It has been pointed out many times by commentators and 
theoreticians alike that the Aristotelian list of categories suffers 
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from an apparent lack of order. The choice of the individual 
categories seems arbitrary, and apart from the principle by which 
all the accidental categories are related to substance by inherence, 
their relations are left unnoted. The opinion which is most gen- 
erally entertained is that of Kant: 


It was an enterprise worthy of an acute thinker like Aristotle to make search 
for these fundamental concepts. But he did so on no principle, he merely 
picked them up as they came his way, and at first procured ten of them, which 
he called categories (predicaments). Afterwards he believed that he had 
discovered five others, which he added under the name of post-predicaments. 
But his table still remained defective 2 


This, of course, is not the place for a detailed study of the genera- 
tion of Aristotle’s categories. I wish, however, to make a sugges- 
tion, advancing it simply as an hypothesis worthy of consideration 
in terms of the available evidence. 

Although Aristotle’s theory of knowledge required him to 
view a completed science, in ideal form, as consisting in a deductive 
structure, through causal middles, from basic self-evident premises, 
to necessary conclusions, it also included the conception of inquiry 
as a process of discovery, starting from what is obvious to sense 
and ending with what is obvious to intellect. The discovery of 
causal middles, and hence of essential natures, is a matter of induc- 


tion and abstraction, and of quick wit.’ Thus, on his own theory 


9 Op. cit., B 107, p. 114 in Smith’s translation. Zeller (Aristotle and the 
Earlier Peripatetics, I, 279-281) says: ‘‘Of the completeness of this framework 
Aristotle is convinced, but he nowhere tells us how he came to set out these 
categories and no others; and among the categories themselves there is 80 
little indication of any fixed principles for their evolution that we are reduced 
to supposing that he obtained them empirically, by putting together the main 
points of view from which the data of experience can be practically treated.’’ 
And Grote (Aristotle, 3rd ed., pp. 75-76) says: ‘‘... it is certain that 
Aristotle himself treats the classification as if it were real and exhaustive, 
obtained by comparing many propositions and drawing from them an induc- 
tion. . . . But though Aristotle takes this view of the completeness of his own 
classification, he never assigns the grounds of it, and we are left to make 
them out in the best way we can.’’ 

10 See the well-known conclusion of Analytica Posteriora in which Aristotle 
describes the process of rising toward the primary premises by induction; also 
the definition of quick wit’’ in the same work, 89b10 ff.: ‘‘Quick wit is a 
faculty of hitting upon the middle term instantaneously. It would be exempli- 
fied by a man who saw that the moon has her bright side always turned towards 
the sun, and quickly grasped the cause of this, namely, that she borrows her 
light from him; or observed somebody in conversation with a man of wealth 
and divined that he was borrowing money, or that the friendship of these 
people sprang from a common enmity. In all these instances he has seen the 
major and minor terms and then grasped the causes, the middle terms.’’ 
(Oxford translation) Thus the faculty of quick wit is the faculty of quickly 
thinking of explanatory hypotheses. 
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of knowledge, the discovery of the categories should come at the 
end, not the beginning, of inquiry: for the categories represent the 
most general kinds of complete causes or complete middles. Such 
a discovery is the outcome of investigation into the actual types 
and kinds of entities, events, actions, transactions in so far as they 
are caused or have reasons. Beforehand there would seem to be no 
a priori clue to the particular categories and their number. And, 
particularly, the discovery of the relations of the categories among 
themselves would have to be a very late product of inquiry. 

In the Categoriae, which is presumably an early work, Aristotle 
already begins to suggest some of the distinguishing traits of the 
different categories, in somewhat unorganized form, as one would 
naturally expect. In the Metaphysica and Physica the analysis 
becomes deeper. Thus in the Metaphysica much space is devoted 
to the analysis of substance as the chief of the categories, i.e., as the 
chief sense of being. Were Aristotle to have carried out the com- 
plete task of metaphysical investigation, as it was conceived by 
him, he would have had to devote equal effort to the analysis of the 
other categories and their differing relations to each other and 
to substance. This task is very clearly indicated in his most careful 
statement of the nature of metaphysics: 


There is a science which investigates being as being and the attributes which 
belong to this in virtue of its own nature. ... There are many senses in 
which a thing may be said to ‘be’, but all that ‘is’ is related to one central 
point, one definite kind of thing, and is not said to ‘be’ by a mere ambiguity. 
Everything which is healthy is related to health, one thing in the sense that it 
preserves health, another in the sense that it produces it, another in the sense 
that it is a symptom of health, another because it is capable of it. And that 
which is medical is relative to the medical art, one thing being called medical 
because it possesses it, another because it is naturally adapted to it, another 
because it is a function of the medical art. And we shall find other words 
used similarly to these. So, too, there are many senses in which a thing is 
said to be, but all refer to one starting-point; some things are said to be 
because they are substances, others because they are affections of substance, 
others because they are a process towards substance, or destructions or priva- 
tions or qualities of substance, or productive or generative of substance, or 
of things which are relative to substance, or negations of one of these things 
or of substance itself. It is for this reason that we say even of non-being that 
it is non-being. As, then, there is one science which deals with all healthy 
things, the same applies in the other cases also. For not only in the case 
of things which have one common notion does the investigation belong to one 
science, but also in the case of things which are related to one common nature; 
for even these in a sense have one common notion. It is clear then that it is 
the work of one science also to study the things that are, qua being.11 


This statement, which is the first clear and forthright definition 
of metaphysics in the history of thought, remains the best which 


11 Metaphysica, Bk. Gamma, 1-2 (Oxford). 
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has ever been given, due allowance being made for the particular 
form in which the primary sense of being is presented, namely, as 
substance. We have seen that ‘‘being,’’ in its strict metaphysical 
sense in Aristotle, refers to some form of causal-intelligible unity. 
Aristotle supposes that there is a primary kind of such unity, sub- 
stance, and that other things are by virtue of some relation of a 
causal-intelligible nature which they sustain to this primary form. 
Note the instances which he gives of such relations: affection of, 
process towards, destructive of, generative of, quality of, ete. 
Being is not an abstract, generic, common identity, and meta- 
physics is far from the emptiness of a theory of such a supposed 
abstract identity. It is the study of all the things that are, qua 
being. That is, it is the study of primary being, its affections, 
processes towards it, etc. And it is obvious that the study of all 
these is the study of a relational complex, which would have to 
include the study of the relations as well as the terms, since, indeed, 
the terms as stated are relationally conceived, as generation is con- 
ceived as a process toward substance. In this outline of the prob- 
lem of metaphysics, the categories proper are included together 
with all other ontically related forms, such as the causes, coming- 
into-being and passing-away, non-being, and the like. 

This, then, is the task of metaphysics, a task which Aristotle was 
far from completing, having made only a beginning toward its 
fulfillment. To expect a systematic organization of categories and 
of other fundamental metaphysical notions in Aristotle is to de- 
mand that he should have had a superhuman prevision of the 
results of an inquiry which he had barely started. The systematic 
connection of the categories had to be discovered through reflection 
on the structure of reality as it is revealed in scientific knowledge. 
The scientific knowledge of Aristotle’s day was limited, it stood on 
the level of common-sense report and observation, Aristotle himself 
had to create a good deal of it; and even in that elementary status, 
he was able to make only a partial metaphysical analysis. The 
senses of being per se, the notions of unity and goodness, potency 
and act, change and becoming, the four causes, all these represent 
essentially a hypothetical apparatus, partly suggested by the already 
accomplished history of thought, with which Aristotle went to work 
to develop metaphysics. It is only right and proper that we should 
look in vain for its final development in his writings. 

The reason why Kant felt secure in condemning the lack of 
complete system in the Aristotelian list of categories was his belief 
in the existence of an a priori apparatus of judgment and ex- 
perience. Without this belief, and allowing the discovery and or- 
ganization of the intelligible structure of existence to remain, as 
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with Aristotle, a matter of inductive inquiry—only then does one 
begin to appreciate the scope, tentativeness, and difficulty of the 
task of categorial investigation. Kant had no hesitation in con- 
ceiving of the possibility of completing the study of metaphysics 
(immanent) in a short time (as Bacon before him had dreamed of 
the rapid conclusion of empirical science itself) : 


Metaphysics, on the view which we are adopting, is the only one of all the 
sciences which dare promise that through a small but concentrated effort it will 
attain, and this in a short time, such completion as will leave no task to 
our successors save that of adapting it in a didactic manner according to 
their own preferences, without their being able to add anything whatsoever 
to its content. For it is nothing but the inventory of all our possessions 
through pure reason, systematically arranged. In this field nothing can escape 
us. What reason produces entirely out of itself cannot be concealed, but is 
brought to light by reason itself immediately the common principle has been 
discovered. The complete unity of this kind of knowledge, and the fact that 
it is derived solely from pure concepts, entirely uninfluenced by any experience 
or by special intuition, such as might lead to any determinate experience that 
would inerease and enlarge it, makes this unconditioned completeness not 
only practicable but also necessary.12 


One needs only the common principle, and this Kant was as- 
sured he already possessed: the functions of the understanding— 
that is, the modes of unity of the act of conception and compre- 
hension—are discovered by disentangling the functions of unity 
in judgment; and when the modes of intellectual synthesis thus 
discovered are viewed in their use with respect to the pure (not 
empirical or special) intuition of time (and space), through the 
process of schematization, the logical form of understanding be- 
comes concretized in respect to the condition of a sensuously ap- 
prehended world, and the intelligible or categorial structure of 
that world is thus made to appear. 

But on this approach the purity and a priori status of the intui- 
tions of time and space would be absolutely essential to the a priori 
status of metaphysics. Even if one were to allow that logic is 
a priori, that the logical aspects of judgment, apart from their 
employment with respect to sensuous or intuitive material, can be 
developed independently of experience in general, metaphysics would 
still not be a priort. For such logical forms—the forms of concep- 
tion and judgment in abstraction from their material employment 
—would apply to anything, to any possible entity or possible world. 
Even Kant pei.oits their employment with respect to noumenal 
beings: we can speak of noumenal beings, for example, by means of 
the subject-predicate form of judgment without fallacy, so long 


12 Op. cit., Preface to the First Edition, A xx, pp. 13-14, in Smith’s 
translation. 
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as we do not imply that such beings are subject to appearance in 
time or space or involve the conditions required for such appearance. 
The error in transcendent metaphysics arises not from the use of 
the merely logical conceptual apparatus, but from the uncriticized 
assumption that the categories which arise when the formal concepts 
are schematized are applicable apart from the conditions of schem- 
atization. Thus Kant’s categories are discovered by analyzing not 
merely the forms of unity logically involved in judgment but the 
forms of synthetic unity involved in the combined operation of 
intuitional and conceptual forms.’* That is, unless we had a 
priori intuitive or sensuous access to the empirical world, immanent 
metaphysics could not be a priori, regardless of the a priori status 
of the logical as such. For metaphysics is more than an abstract 
logic. It deals with the positive traits of the empirical world which 
make it intelligibly coherent; and without sensuous access we 
would have no hold on that positive aspect. 

But the order of space and time, and of the events which occur 
spatio-temporally, is as much an inductive discovery as any other 
fact of objective reality. That there is an objective simultaneity 
or sequence, that events causally pattern themselves within a flow 
of process, is an empirical hypothesis whose validity is established 
only to the extent that we are in fact able to develop successful 


theories of physics, biology, history. On this fact the a priori status 
of Kantian immanent metaphysics, and of any metaphysics com- 
parable to it, founders. And along with it perishes the idea that 
by some miracle of access to the heart of reality we have sufficient 
material beforehand to be able to erect a scheme of categories 
independently of experience, or intuitively certified, or immune to 
any future inductive criticism. 


18 Norman Kemp Smith, 4 Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
Maemillan, 1918, pp. 194-196: ‘‘. . . it is by their implying space and time 
that the categories differ from the notions which determine the forms of 
judgment; in other words . . . the categories are actualized only as schemata. 
The category of substance, for instance, differs from the merely logical notion 
of a propositional subject, in being the concept of that which is always a 
subject, and never a predicate; and such a conception has specific meaning for 
us only as the permanent in time. ...In other words, the transcendental 
distinction between substance and accidents is substituted for that of subject 
and predicate. Similarly the logical relation of ground and consequence, con- 
ceived as expressive of logical identity, gives way to the synthetic temporal 
relation of cause and effect. And so with all the other pure forms. As 
categories, they are schemata. Kant has virtually recognized this by the 
names which he gives to the categories of relation. But the proper recognition 
of the necessary interdependence of the intuitional and conceptual forms came 
too late to prevent him from distinguishing between categories and schemata.’’ 
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Nor will any other purely speculative process, such as the 
Hegelian dialectic, be sufficient to guarantee the systematic ar- 
rangement of categories. The test, the only test, of the adequacy 
of a categorial theory is its ability to organize intelligibly the 
facts of experience. In the very discovery of empirical fact the 
categories begin to show themselves. Unless metaphysics is divina- 
tion, inspiration, and augury, it must resign itself like any other 
empirical science to all the hazards of inquiry. Both the categories 
and their systematization must be developed in close correlation 
with each other and with the state of insight afforded by empirical 
knowledge so far as it has advanced. 


ALBERT HOFSTADTER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





SOME IMPLICATIONS OF EMPIRICAL: TRUTH 
BY CONVENTION 


RUTH by convention is a fearful thesis to many theorists, 

not merely in the field of ethics but in all areas of scientific 
endeavor. Whether certainty is a medieval anachronism or an 
ontological truth, there is a persistent demand for it. Even where 
a@ more venturesome speculator is willing that the certainty be 
relative rather than absolute, it is still hoped and assumed that 
this relative certainty. is ontological rather than tautological. 

The demand for certainty is, however, a psychological problem 
rather than a logical or empirical one. The wide choices of 
religious preferences, for example, suggest that many people 
will accept less than absolute certainty while others will feel that 
all basis for action is gone if even a relative position is defended. 
How much more disturbing these persons find the contention 
that the discovery of truth is only by convention, and that the 
very. definition of truth is likewise conventional. 

For purposes of this paper, however, the psychological prob- 
lem as to why some demand absolutes and others are satisfied with 
conventions will not be handled. Our concern here is with the 
speculative bases for the conventionality of formal and empirical 
judgments, whether these judgments are descriptive or normative. 

While many streams of thought have pointed toward this 
position, logical positivism has perhaps contributed more sharp- 
ness to the problem than any other channel of thinking. It is 
now generally conceded that ‘‘truth’’ in mathematics and in formal 
logic is a convention arbitrarily established. Both mathematics 
and logic are prescriptive tools for ascertaining formal consistency. 
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They are not empirical, they do not describe, and they do not 
discover truth save by definition. 

The conventionality of truth in empiricism is, however, a 
thesis less acceptable even in some scientific circles. To consider 
such a position we must admit a basic arbitrariness in asserting 
all scientific knowledge. This will mean that physical science, no 
less than social science, shares in the subjectivity prescribed by 
the egocentric predicament. This paper proposes to consider some 
of the speculative bases and implications for the thesis that all 
truth is by convention. 


I 


Some disciplines in modern academic circles lay claim to a 
certainty which they insist other studies do not possess, and which 
enables the former group to escape a mere basis in convention. 
This has been particularly true of some so-called physical sciences 
in their relation to social sciences. It is claimed that while social 
science is whimsical, subject to mythology and fiction, and un- 
verifiable, physical science is objective, realistic, and empirically 
provable. Some social scientists have attempted to escape this 
criticism by reducing their propositions to ‘‘physicalistic state- 
ments,’’ i.e., to physics. For example, one school of psychology 
proposes to give scientific status to the subject by reducing all 
propositions of psychology to propositions of physics. It is hoped 
thereby that psychology will be more objective, more realistic, 
and more empirical. 

_ Suppose we were asked to explain why it is that physicalistic 
statements are more verifiable or more empirical than .non- 
physicalistic statements. If we answered that physicalistic state- 
ments are more open to public inspection, more repeatable, etce., 
we would be stating either a petitio principii or a position involv- 
ing infinite regress. The position that physicalistic statements 
are more verifiable or empirical because they are open to public 
inspection involves the petitio which any attempt to prove by 
definition faces. Such a definition of verifiability should not be 
confused with a test of truth. The proof of factual meaningful- 
ness by an appeal to physicalistic propositions or to sense observa- 


1 See Carl G. Hempel, ‘‘The Logical Analysis of Psychology,’’ in Herbert 
Feig] and Wilfrid Sellars, Readings in Philosophical Analysis, pp. 373-384. 
The author maintains, ‘‘ All psychological statements which are meaningful, that 
is to say, which are in principle verifiable, are translatable into propositions 
which do not involve psychological concepts, but only the concepts of physics. 
The propositions of psychology are consequently physicalistic prnguaians. 
Psychology is an integral part of physics’’ (p. 378). 
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tion is a proof by convention and thus gives conclusions which are 
not true, false, or meaningless save by convention. 

A similar difficulty is faced by metaphysicians who desire to 
assert an existential basis for their explanation of the nature 
of things. 

Metaphysical views such as materialism, idealism, or neo-realism 
have tried to build universal thought systems based on the 
materiality, ideality, or neutrality of the nature of things. These 
views have usually been unclear in proving whether matter, ideas, 
or neutral entities are ontological or prescriptive. It was part of 
the genius of Kant that he framed such assertions of matter or 
ideas in hypothetical structure instead of in categorical structure. 
The starting point was always heuristic, not dogmatic. The logical 
necessity for the Kantian categories depended on the assumption 
that the physical world was as Newton had defined it. Zf Newton 
was accepted, then the categories followed. Theoretically, then, 
one could handle the epistemological questions without asserting 
metaphysical knowledge. ; 

Whether some sciences do escape convention is, perhaps, in 
the present context of thought, a conventional matter in itself. 
If some studies are called more reliable because they have sense 
data, this preference for sense observation is itself based on a 
convention. If others prefer workability as a criterion, again it 
may be urged that pragmatism is reliable only by convention. 

It may be felt at this point that if we admit so much arbitrary 
convention in thinking we have no method by which to determine 
which of any two conventions is better. Even the most fantastic 
notions must be accepted as on a par with science, since it is 
all convention anyhow. To see whether we can escape this ‘‘night 
in which all cows are black’’ will be the task of the next section. 


II 


This aspect of the problem may be put in the form of a 
question: ‘‘If we concede that all truth is by convention, do we 
logically accept an intellectual relativism which will prevent us 
from taking sides or drawing conclusions?’’ A negative answer 
seems to follow if we consider those very subjects which are most 
conventional—logic and mathematics. 

While we may admit that formal convention determines the 
postulational difference between the geometries of Euclid and 
Riemann and thus that we should not ask ‘‘Which is the more 
true?’’ it still follows that Riemann’s geometry enables us to 
organize a kind of subject-matter which Euclid’s geometry can 
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not organize. We do not say, ‘‘Since truth does not apply to 
geometry, it doesn’t matter which geometry we accept.’’ Rather 
we begin with the problem of systematizing a kind of subject- 
matter and in implicative form we assert, ‘‘Zf this subject-matter 
is to be systematized, then geometry A is to be preferred to geometry 
B.’’ Our preference is not for the superior truth of A but rather 
for the superior usefulness of A over B. 

By the same token a preference might be asserted for a logic 
constructed in ‘‘object language’’ over a conventional Aristotelian 
logic. Again the preference for the ‘‘object logic’’ has no bear- 
ing on the truth of such a logic but refers rather to the usefulness 
of such a logic in handling certain kinds of communicative problems. 

It is in the area of ethics that this position confronts a most 
serious objection. Suppose that all norms are convention, agreed 
upon by a given group of people for whimsical reasons unrelated 
to any objective facts in the case. Would not such a position 
appear to destroy the very basis by which the discrimination of 
values is carried out? Would we not face a predicament where 
all choices are equally defensible, since in the last analysis no 
choices are defensible? 

Such a phrasing of the problem is itself a carry-over from 
conventional ethical presuppositions. The history of the normative 
search carried out by Indo-Europeans is colored by the anticipation 
of ethical absolutes supported by invincible ontological authorities. 
It was assumed that Indo-European norms were universal for all 
people. These men scrutinized life and saw their own images 
reflected back and saw their own norms as structural in nature, 
human or otherwise. : 

We now know that such provincialism has characterized Western 
thought and that the problem of ethical absolutes has arisen 
from this intellectual chauvinism. Dr. Ruth Benedict called at- 
tention to this in her suggestive anthropological study, Patterns 
of Culture.2 The widespread diffusion of such anthropological data 
might suggest that ethics, like physical and social science, is 
emancipating itself from the fetters of absolute authority and is 
finding itself in the context of subjective human problems. Erich 
Fromm characterizes this human situation : 


There is only one solution to his problem: to face the truth, to acknowledge 
his fundamental aloneness and solitude in a universe indifferent to his fate, 
to recognize that there is no power transcending him which can solve his 
problem for him. Man must accept the responsibility for himself and the 
fact that only by using his own powers can he give meaning to his life. But 


2 Chapter 1. 
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meaning does not imply certainty; indeed the quest for certainty blocks 
the search for meaning.? 


The presence of new world wars, the sharpening of the struggles 
between the ‘‘in’’ and the ‘‘out’’ groups, the cultural snobbery 
of Western man suggest, however, that a resolution of the issue 
of normative differences is far from consummated. Even as our 
culture tends to identify its own economic idiosyncrasies with 
economics, and its own government with political science, so it 
reads its varied norms into the warp and woof of international 
strife and confuses the American Way with ethics. It would not 
be suprising, then, if the conventionality of ethical norms had a 
cool reception at the very least, or perhaps became the object of a 
vehement attack. 

It doubtless disturbs many to read— 


Civilizations might change far more radically than any human authority has 
ever had the will or the imagination to change them, and still be completely 
workable 4... . The diversity of the possible combinations is endless, and 
adequate social orders can be built indiscriminately upon a great variety of 
these foundations.5 


If for no other reason they are disturbed to suspect that their 
norms are conventional to their customs and not metaphysical 
insights into the nature of things. From this they deduce that 
they are victims of a great uncertainty, that all their norms are 
suspect, that perhaps no norms are true, and that, as a consequence, 
they have no reason for preferring one value to another. Indeed, 
they may have no reason for preferring any values. 

The situation need not be interpreted so bleakly. The con- 
ventionality of formal logics and geometries did not lead to a 
normless chaos. As long as we recognized that these formal 
structures were methods for organization of certain kinds of sub- 
ject-matter, we were able to prefer ‘‘logic A’’ to ‘‘logic B’’ on 
the grounds that the one was systematizationally superior in the 
light of the problems we thought we faced. The same resolution 
was suggested for problems of empirical science. Both issues 
rested upon implicative propositions and neither could be resolved 
apart from an acceptance of these implicative propositions. If 
A leads to B, and if A, then B. 

Perhaps it is clearer now that the acceptance of common goals, 
tasks, problems, etc., must precede any attempt to define what 
the normative truth of any matter is. If cancer destroys human 







3 Man for Himself, pp. 44-45. 
Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Cultyre, p. 33. 
5 Ibid., p. 40. 
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life, and if we want to preserve human life, then cancer research 
is a consistent inference for us to draw. If democracy defines men 
as having certain inalienable rights, and if democracy is what we 
claim to want, then the support of norms which fulfi!l these rights 
and the rejection of norms which frustrate these rights would com- 
prise a logical ought. 

Suppose, for example, that an inmate and an executive of 
a Buchenwald confronted us with two conflicting theses. The 
former asserts, ‘‘I should not be tortured or exterminated.’’ The 
latter contends, ‘‘You should be tortured or exterminated.’’ Does 
the conventional theory of truth give us any basis for saying 
more than, ‘‘Both you gentlemen are expressing conventional 
whims. I can not determine which of you is right since it is all 
a matter of opinion?’’ The present theory should lead us to 
examine several unspecified areas of assumption. 

First, we need to ask, ‘‘What are the implicative assumptions 
from which these two normative judgments are deduced?’’ Ob- 
viously if each man is reasoning consistently, there must be two 
conflicting sets of assumptions. The former assumes: my life is 
valuable, I have done no wrong meriting this punishment, etc. 
The latter assumes: your life is valueless, you have done wrong, 
ete. At the outset, then, we might say, ‘‘You gentlemen pose 
a problem similar to that of a theoretical socialist and a theoretical 
capitalist. Each of you reasons consistently, but you do so 
from contradictory assumptions. Unless your assumptions can be 
judged, there can be no judgment of your inferences.’’ By this 
same token Bryan and Darrow, in the Scopes trial, could reason 
consistently and yet hold to irreconcilably different conclusions. 

Second, we -can ask, ‘‘How do these two points of view relate 
to a larger context of human belief and speculation?’’ What 
seems to be an unresolvable problem within a narrow context may 
in a larger context be answered. If the issue between Mr. A and 
Mr. B can not be answered within the framework of their own 
private conventions, can it be worked out in the light of a broader 
convention? It is apparent that this is how our own legal system 
operates. It resolves private issues by posing a broader context 
of assumptions to which the private issues must be consistent. 

While this may seem egregious presumption on the part of 
the courts, it is a consistent inference from the desire to sys- 
tematize the actions of large groups of people in such a fashion 
as to preserve life and some sense of predictive security. John 
Stuart Mill’s prescription of the ‘‘greatest good of the greatest 
number’’ was a similar attempt to reconcile discordant private 
conventions. 
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It appears inescapable that any attempt to solve human-value 
differences must rest upon some conventionally posed frame of 
reference. The history of norms reveals how varied the value 
references have been and may yet become. While it is too pre- 
mature to suggest with certainty, the prediction may be ventured 
that until the science of psychology, and human beings who are 
the data of psychology, can agree as to what human beings are and 
can become, no satisfactory solution to contradictory value con- 
tentions can ever be effected. As long as the study of man is 
unable either to accept the worth of man or to define in what 
that worth consists, conflicting value conventions will remain un- 
resolved. The inability of man to accept himself poses an in- 
teresting problem which lesser animals seem to avoid. Man insists 
on a reason even for accepting his own worth. 

In dealing with the contemporary status of the science of man, 
Erich Fromm, in an attempt to avoid both the theory of no 
human nature and the theory of an absolute unchanging human 
nature, suggests the following middle ground position. 


Man can adapt himself to slavery, but he reacts to it by lowering his in- 
tellectual and moral qualities; he can adapt himself to a culture permeated by 
mutual distrust and hostility, but he reacts to this adaptation by becoming 
weak and sterile. Man can adapt himself to cultural conditions which demand 
the repression of sexual strivings, but in achieving this adaptation he develops, 
as Freud has shown, neurotic symptoms. He can adapt himself to almost 
any culture pattern, but insofar as these are contradictory to his nature he 
develops mental and emotional disturbances which force him eventually to 
change these conditions since he cannot change his nature.é 


No attempt has been made here to solve the age-old problem, 
‘‘What is the good life?’’ An effort has been made, however, to 
face the question, ‘‘Does the conventionality of assertions about 
the truth of empirical propositions prevent us from rational pref- 
erence with regard either to descriptive or normative matters?”’ 
We answered this question in the negative on the grounds that: 


(a) Since such conventional truth rests on a consistency with 
implicative assumptions ; 


(b) We can at least prefer on rational grounds those matters 
which are consistent with the assumptions. 


(c) The problem hinges, we then noted, on whether there are 
any general implicative assumptions which can be used as the 
measure of consistency. The difficulty posed in ethics by this 
thesis was considered though not resolved. 


6 Man for Himself, pp. 22-23. - 
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(d) Inasmuch as men do intend certain objectives, whether they 
are describing or evaluating, the presence of such intention will 
always argue for an affirmative answer. 


If men were solely creatures of logic and their problems solely 
matters of consistency, an infinite regress might well be thrust upon 
them such that the search for the assumptions of the assumptions 
would prove endless and unedifying. Both anthropology and 
psychology have a word of comfort to offer at this point, par- 
ticularly in terms of measurement (however conventional) of man’s 
emotional potential. Studies in these areas suggest that while 
human beings have many and conflicting emotional wants, the 
fulfillment of wants is such as either to make possible further satis- 
factions or to make impossible any satisfactions. 


DonaLp A. WELLS 
WASHINGTON StTaTE COLLEGE 





BOOK REVIEW 


John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom. A Symposium. 
Edited by Sipney Hook. New York: The Dial Press. 1950. 
vii + 383 pp. $3.50. 


This is the fourth occasion upon which John Dewey has been 
complimented by his colleagues with a volume of critical studies com- 
memorating the passage of some milestone, in this instance his nine- 
tieth birthday. Its editor, Professor Hook, has wisely eschewed at- 
tempts in the direction of either startling novelty or definitive his- 
torical assessment. Instead, he has been content to center the.twenty 
essays around two main themes: ‘‘first, the nature of scientific 
inquiry and its implications for man’s conception of himself, and 
the cosmos; and, second, the aspiration for a world of free men 
and free societies. . .’’ And although Dewey is proclaimed as 
‘‘technically . . . a philosopher’s philosopher,’’ it is as ‘‘the one 
professional philosopher of our age whose ideas have touched the 
common man through institutional changes in education and social 
action’’ that he primarily appears in these pages. 

Professor Horace M. Kallen strikes a number of chords which 
combine the themes of science and democracy in his opening essay 
on ‘‘Dewey and Pragmatism.’’ ‘‘In so far as metaphysics is a 
reasoned envisagement of finalities and ultimacies, always and 
everywhere the same,’’ he remarks, ‘‘Pragmatism is a philosophy 
without a metaphysic.’’ It is ‘‘an open mind confronting an open 
world,’’ and overruling ‘‘both existentialist hopelessness and super- 
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naturalist illusion. It neither regrets life nor fears death.’’ It 
is ‘‘the philosophic expression of the sober faith in man and his 
works which the democratic ideal embodies, and John Dewey is 
at once the greatest as well as the most venerable and most in- 
fluential living prophet and teacher of this American faith’’ (pp. 40, 
45-46). 

In an incisive chapter entitled ‘‘Instrumentalism and the History 
of Philosophy,’’ Professor George Boas pays Dewey the compliment 
of pointing out that, although the latter has raised the key question 
(of relevance or meaning), ‘‘an Instrumentalistic history of philos- 
ophy has yet to be written,’’ partly because Dewey has ‘‘given 
very little by way of answer’’ to the question he has raised. Un- 
like Croce, Bergson, and many others, Dewey has ‘‘integrated — 
thought into the historical processes ... and been willing to 
accept the consequences of temporalized thinking.’’ But this 
does not excuse his followers from tackling some of the hard 
tasks of historical interpretation, two of which Boas indicates: 
the size of the deviations which are necessary in order to give 
rise to philosophical problems, and the sometimes maddening 
persistence of obsolete solutions in the face of new and better 
ones (pp. 66-67, 87). 

It will hardly be possible to do much more than enumerate the 
special topics touched upon by the various symposiasts. Irwin 
Edman deftly summarizes Dewey’s: philosophy of art ‘‘as the cul- 
mination of his moral philosophy.’’ Lawrence K. Frank uses the 
Essays in Experimental Logic (1916) as the springboard for what 
he calls ‘‘the psychocultural approach to a democratic social order.’’ 
Horace L. Friess notes that Dewey’s alleged ‘‘bias in favor of 
change’’ may have inclined him toward a ‘‘central concern with 
social inquiry, more than with social doctrine.’’ Those who cham- 
pion social inquiry would do well to ally themselves positively 
‘‘with social relations, beliefs, and doctrines that tend to nourish 
it.’’ Writing on ‘‘Dewey’s Theories of Legal Reasoning and 
Valuation,’’ Professor Edwin W. Patterson of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School discusses Dewey’s relationship to some of the 
legal realists who ‘‘took positions not warranted by Dewey’s philos- 
ophy.’’ Yet he holds that, taken together, the latter’s theories of 
legal reasoning and of valuation ‘‘serve to explain the most im- 
portant aspects of the changes in legal method and in legal substance 
of the last fifty years.’’ 

Sidney Ratner sums up ‘‘Dewey’s Contribution to Historical 
Theory’’ by characterizing him as ‘‘a pioneer in the sociology of 
knowledge without becoming a victim of extreme cultural or 
historical relativism.’’ Dewey has ‘‘put most of his energies into 
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developing the conditions for sound social inquiry that will correct 
class, racial, and other biases.’’ John L. Childs of Teachers Col- 
lege deals with some of the conflicts engendered by the rise of 
progressive education, concluding that Dewey finds the three main 
conceptions of it ‘‘supplementary, not mutually antagonistic.”’ 
Somewhat more tangential papers are contributed by Milton R. 
Konvitz on ‘‘Dewey’s Revision of Jefferson,’? and Herbert W. 
Schneider on ‘‘Laity and Prelacy in American Democracy.’’ Pro- 
fessor Hook replies to the criticisms of Professors Charles Stevenson 
and Morton White relating to Dewey’s ethical theory and its 
alleged neglect of the réle of emotive meaning. Professor White 
himself contributes a chapter on ‘‘The Analytic and the Synthetic, 
an Untenable Dualism,’’ which holds out the hope of bridging 
the chasm between those who ‘‘see meanings or essences and those 
who collect facts.’? The late Felix Kaufmann expounds, ‘‘ Dewey’s 
Theory of Inquiry,’’ noting that ‘‘no scholar has accepted criticism 
more graciously and examined it more thoroughly.’’ 

In one of the most outspoken chapters in the book, Professor 
Ernest Nagel dissects ‘‘Dewey’s Theory of Natural Science,”’ 
pointing out that the latter ‘‘writes about natural science like a 
philosopher, whose understanding of it, however informed, is 
derived from second-hand sources. . . . It is indeed curious that a 
thinker who has devoted so much effort to clarifying the import 
of science as has Dewey, should exhibit such a singular unconcern 
for the detailed articulation of physical theory.’’ Nagel finds him- 
self obliged to conclude that ‘‘Dewey’s discussion of the relation 
of physics to ordinary experience constitutes a program of work 
to be done rather than a systematically complete analysis’’; but the 
first stones in these matters had better not be thrown by philosophers 
who, unlike Nagel, are even less informed about contemporary 
science than Dewey. Still another ‘‘next on the agenda’’ problem 
is considered by Albert Hofstadter in his essay ‘‘Concerning a 
Certain Deweyan Conception of Metaphysics,’’ namely, that of 
developing a general theory of the ‘‘involvements of things.’’ The 
currently important issue of language is treated in two chapters 
by Professors Paul Wienpahl and Wilfrid Sellars, the former setting 
forth Dewey’s theory of language and meaning, while the latter 
only mentions Dewey once in an essay on ‘‘Language, Rules and 
Behavior.’’ 

The book’s three remaining sections relate to Dewey’s impact 
upon the fields of labor, economics, and politics, and are of decidedly 
uneven relevance and merit. With all the good will in the world, 
Mark Starr is not able to make much of the allegedly ‘‘obvious 
importance of Dewey’s philosophy’’ for organized labor, except as 
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counsels of perfection for generally apathetic memberships. The 
title of Jim Cork’s chapter, ‘‘John Dewey and Karl Marx,”’ 
promises so much that it is a disappointment to find the author 
preoccupied with such minor matters as vindicating the democratic 
strain in Marx, lauding the works of this volume’s editor, and 
trying to determine whether Dewey should bear the label of 
democratic socialist. Marx stems, Cork declares, ‘‘from the liberal, 
humanitarian, democratic, radical traditions of Western thought 
and made, in turn, some important contributions to them. He is 
a genuine, if errant, child of the Enlightenment’’ (p. 347). As for 
Dewey, Cork believes his criticisms of Marx in Freedom and Cul- 
ture ‘‘in some measure unjustified.’’ Yet in spite of nine listed 
similarities between Marx and Dewey, a wide gulf remains to be 
bridged. ‘‘Democracy has been for Dewey a complete way of life. 
The same cannot be said for Marxists. . . . They have suffered from 
a blind, almost teleological, faith in the automatic beneficence of the 
mere taking of power. . .’’ (p. 345). The book concludes with 
an outdated narrative by James T. Farrell concerning Dewey’s 
chairmanship of the Commission of Inquiry which held hearings 
concerning Leon Trotsky in Mexico in 1987. ‘‘The methods which 
he vindicated,’’ writes Farrell, ‘‘were his own methods of free 
inquiry. The tradition which he personified in Mexico was one 
which makes it possible for men to live a life of freedom based 
on truth’’ (p. 377). 

In view of the tendency of some young students of philosophy 
to regard John Dewey as just another ‘‘modern classic,’’ it is well 
to be reminded that ‘‘he still looms as large as ever in the in- 
tellectual life of the nation’’ because of his Socratic insistence 
upon raising vital issues, leaving to his followers the unenviable task 
of completing in his spirit and with his competence the manifold 
tasks he has outlined for them to perform. 


Haroup A. LARRABEE 
UNION COLLEGE 
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The Bond of Being: An Essay on Analogy and Existence. JAMES 
F. Anperson. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. 1949. 
xvi + 341 pp. $4.00. 


Critics of Thomism, in recent years, have been greeted more and 
more insistently with the statement that their criticisms rest on a 
fundamental failure to grasp the ‘‘analogical’’ character of meta- 
physical principles. It is claimed that St. Thomas’s metaphysics 
and natural theology constitute a demonstrative science, more 
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certain and conclusive than any positive science, but only on 
condition that the terms involved in these demonstrations be 
understood in a non-univocal and ‘‘analogical’’ sense. The critics, 
confronted with this reply, ask for an explanation of what is meant 
by an analogical concept in the Thomist sense. The present book 
is designed to provide an answer to this question, and its author 
has gone to great pains to achieve this purpose. 

In a most general and undifferentiated sense, the word ‘‘anal- 
ogy’’ is said to connote a likeness mingled with unlikeness. Four 
main types of analogy which have played an important part in 
philosophical speculation, are carefully distinguished. The first 
type is called ‘‘analogy of inequality’’ or ‘‘of generic predication,’’ 
and is associated with the Platonist notion of participated form. In 
this sense a horse is analogous to a man, since they share the 
generic nature of animal, while remaining dissimilar in specific 
nature and diverse numerically. Professor Anderson states that 
this is not genuine analogy at all, since the shared character is 
itself univocal; it is in exactly the same sense that a horse and a 
man are animals. All philosophies which make univocal generic 
concepts into ultimate ‘‘categories of being’’ are convicted of the 
error of ‘‘essentialism,’’ or of attempting to ground the existential 
unity of all beings in a unity of generic essence. 

The second main type of analogy is called ‘‘analogy of attribu- 
tion,’’ and is the application of a common concept to several things 
in virtue of their relations to one primary thing. This is Aristotle’s 
sense of analogy, illustrated by the term ‘‘healthy’’ when applied 
to medicine, exercise, and diet, as related to the primary and 
literal meaning of health as the condition of an animal. This sort 
of analogy, according to Professor Anderson, is not true meta- 
physical analogy in the Thomist sense, because the common character 
is ‘‘realized formally only in the prime analogate; it is only by 
extrinsic denomination from the latter that the others receive the 
common name’’ (p. 98). Suarez held that metaphysical analogy 
is analogy of attribution, but by ‘‘intrinsic denomination,’’ so that 
the shared character is really possessed by the diverse things to 
which it is attributed, as well as by a primary analogate, but ac- 
cording to an order of priority and posteriority. This Suarezian 
view was combatted by Cajetan, and Professor Anderson follows 
Cajetan in rejecting the Suarezian position, on the ground that it 
reduces metaphysical analogy to univocity, the analogical element 
being only in the way in which the terms are combined, and not 
in the beings to which the terms refer. 

After treating, in a third section, of ‘‘symbolic’’ or ‘‘metaphor- 


ical’’ analogy, the author turns in his last section to what he 
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conceives to be the authentic Thomist metaphysical analogy, called 
‘‘analogy of proper proportionality.’’ Here, he says, ‘‘the common 
concept is intrinsically analogical because it is realized formally 
and properly in each and every one of the terms of the propor- 
tionality’’ (p. 230). The terms which are analogical in this sense 
are the so-called ‘‘transcendentals,’’ such as being (in the sense of 
existence or esse), good, one, and presumably many others. Such 
terms are applied by reason of an ‘‘intrinsic denominating form”’ 
which is not a univocal essence, nor a single name of equivocal 
meaning, but a form which is of itself and in itself ‘‘analogical,’’ 
in that it is a relation realized proportionately in diverse beings, 
through their own proper acts of existing. Thus, if x and y are 
two beings, sharing no common generic character and having no 
causal link through a common primary analogate, they will still 
be analogous qua existing; for x is to x’s own act of existing, as 
y is to y’s own act of existing. In similar manner, x’s relation 
to its own proper goodness will be analogous to y’s relation to its 
own proper goodness, without their having to share or to be related 
to any single primary good. 

Professor Anderson’s exposition is quite clear in making evident 
the difference between this ‘‘analogy of proper proportionality,’’ 
and the other types of analogy. He also contributes helpful clar- 
ification to the controversies about analogy in metaphysics, by his 
insistence that Thomist analogy bears on the question of how certain 
simple terms or concepts apply to their referents, and not on a 
distinction of a valid kind of reasoning, called analogical, from 
ordinary logical reasoning. But the book gives little or no ex- 
planation of why Thomists believe that the analogical character of 
metaphysical terms gives conclusiveness to arguments for the 
existence of God or for the immortality of the soul, or to any 
reasonings whatever such as would yield definite answers to signif- 
icant questions. Indeed, if the message of metaphysics is that 
of reminding us that every existing thing is analogous to every 
other existing thing, in that each such thing is proportioned to 
its own existence, it would seem to convey approximately the same 
degree of information as is conveyed by the logician’s aranmie 
tional definition of the equivalence of true propositions—‘‘p’’ and 
‘“*q’’ are equivalent (‘‘analogous’’) in truth, if ‘‘p’’ is true and 
‘‘q’’ is true. But just as we have to know their truth values in 
order to know the equivalence, so we have to know the proper being 
of each thing in order to know it in the analogy of proper propor- 
tionality with other beings. 


Y 


K. A. M. 
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Reason and Law. Studies in Juristic Philosophy. Morris RAPHAEL 


CoHEN. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1950. 210 pp. 
$3.50. 


This collection of Professor Cohen’s writings brings together 
articles and essays on the law all of which, with one exception, have 
been published previously. Most of the articles are book reviews. 
Several were originally given as papers. Two long articles are 
included: ‘‘Moral Aspects of Criminal Law’’ and ‘‘ Absolutisms 
in Law and Morals.’’ The former is a systematic review of moral 
aspects of criminal law in terms of the fundamental problem of 
balancing principles against the needs of the situation. The latter 
is one of the best statements available of Cohen’s approach to law 
and is a permanent contribution to legal philosophy. ‘‘The Sanc- 
tity of Law: a Critique’’ is the one essay not previously published. 
It is a summary indictment of the injustices in modern society 
and of the fixities of law behind which these injustices are in- 
trenched. 

The thought of Morris Cohen seems to belong more in the class 
of the critical than of the speculative. But if the functional bear- 
ing of the speculative is itself critical and reconstructive, this 
characterization of his thought implies no essential limitation. His 
critical ideas have their bases. Though Cohen spoke often as a 
rationalist, basically he was guided by the many-sided aspects of 
concrete experience. This critical emphasis on complexity is 
especially true of his writings on law. The introductory essay in 
Reason and Law, ‘‘ Prologue: My Philosophy of Law,’’ was designed 
as a summary of vision, yet its burden is critical rather than 
integrative. Others have recognized the complexity of law but 
have sought to transcend it by inclusive categories and stretched 
meanings. Cohen’s criticisms of the vagueness and obscurantism of 
such attempts complements his criticisms of one-sided and extremist 
writers. Both types of criticism served less to persuade than to 
disturb. It did not persuade since those criticized as well as 
interested bystanders felt, and often rightly, that the criticism 
tended to caricature a position held. It disturbed, however, be- 
causes his criticisms were nearly always sufficiently relevant to warn 
of dangers inherent in the views that had been expressed. 


E. N. G. 


American Democracy and Natural Law. Cornea Geer Le- 
Boutmurer. New York: Columbia University Press. 1950. 
vi + 204 pp. $3.00. 


Mrs. LeBoutillier’s essay is a good corrective to the overemphasis 
of some recent scholarship on the equivalence of ‘‘natural law’’ to 
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‘‘higher law’’ in America. This author goes to the opposite ex- 
treme in her insistence that ‘‘natural law’’ in the American pattern 
means ‘‘not a transcendental essence, but a practical plan . . . to 
make possible individual, free, righteous development within a 
happy prosperous commonwealth’’ (p. 184). When conclusions of 
this sort are presented as the fruits of the author’s own analysis and 
reflection, they are worthy and acceptable. Historically, however, 
both utilitarian and transcendental use of the term ‘‘natural law’’ 
ean be found in the American pattern and one necessary piece of 
work is their careful discrimination. Similarly, if Mrs. LeBoutillier 
meant the statement (p. 182) ‘‘The right of revolution in these 
United States is no more’’ descriptively, she is probably correct. 
Normatively, however, there is still such a right, and it can be sup- 
ported by either a higher or a lower interpretation of natural law. 
This country, said Lincoln, in his first inaugural address, ‘‘belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of 
the existing government, they may exercise their constitutional right 


of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or over- 
throw it.’’ 


J. L. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Metaphysical Society of America held its second annual 
meeting Feb. 24, 1951, at Barnard College. The officers then elected 
are: President, Paul Weiss; Treasurer, Constantine Cavarnos; Sec- 
retary, Ellen Haring; Councillors, W. H. Sheldon, W. E. Hocking, 
I. Jenkins, and E. S. Brightman. Papers were presented to an 
audience of several hundred by George Burch, Charles Hartshorne, 
Jacques Maritain, Donald Williams, and Paul Tillich. (Address 
communications about the Society to the Secretary, at Wellesley 
College, Wellesley 81, Mass.) 





